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To DYKES ALEXANDER, Esq. 



Sir, 

The gcdlant Nelson said in reference to the operations of war — 
^'England expects every man to do his duty" and surely the adap' 
tation of this motto can in no way he more extensively heneficial^ 
than when it is made a principle by those who are engaged in the 
peac^ul occupations of life. And when it is considered that the 
compages, which form the fabric of society, exist by a mutual de- 
pendance on each other, the conclusion, I think, is reasonable, that 
any improvement which is made in one, must of necessity be for 
the good of all. That the introduction and culture of exotic plants 
and fruits form an important part in the commerce, and at the 
savfie time, add greatly to the comfort and pleasure of the inhabi- 
tants of this country, is a truth which, I presume, will be 
generally admitted ; as a mark, therefore, of that deep venera- 
tion and respect which have been inspired by the general good 
feeling which you have exercised towards me, during a long 
servitude; to you, as the friend of general improvement, social 
good order, and individual happiness, I dedicate the following short 

Cteattse on ti^e CultibatCon of Cucumid Jbotibud, 

IN UNION WITH THAT OF OTHER PLANTS, 

which I hope will not only be serviceable and give satisfaction to 
those for whose use it has in a more especial manner been written, 
but at the same time give rise to experiments which shall be con- 
ducive of future extensive and permanent improvements. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



TREATISE, &c. 



Ancient History furnishes us with the infonna- ■ 
tion that Cncnmbers and Melons were held in great 
esteem, not only by the inhabitants of Eastern 
countries in [general, but also by the Jews them- 
selves ; and in Numbers si, 4, 5, the writer says, 
that " the mixt multitude fell a lusiing, and the 
children of Israel w^pt and said, ve remember the 
fi»h which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the Cucum- 
beri and the Metonn, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic." That it iras customary to set a 
watch in the spot of ground which was chosen for I 
the cnltiration of Cucumbers is prelly evident from 
Isaiah i, fi, " where the daughter of Zion is" said lo 
be " left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
Garden of Cuccmbkrs." 

That since its introduction to this Country in the 
year 1573, it has been with us llritonB, of all classes, 
a great far ouritc, will be readily admitted. But the 




climate of this our Country being less favourable to 
its growth than that of the East, artificial means are 
necessarily employed by us to accomplish that ob- 
ject which nature does for them, namely, its success- 
ful growth. 

Every person who is in any way acquainted with 
the nature of the plant, knows that it delights in a 
strong and moist heat, and that as fermenting' sub- 
stances afford the best which can be obtained, 
these therefore are made use of for the attainment 
of the above object : but when they operate, or when 
their heat is brought into action, it often proves that 
they contain and impart properties which are ex- 
ceedingly hurtful, and very commonly destroy the 
very finest plants, and that too when no danger is 
apprehended* 

On the contrary, if the pernicious properties are 
extracted or properly guarded against, that is to say, 
not suffered to come in contact with them, there is 
no heat so congenial to its constitution ; nor is there 
within the Hortus Brittanicus, a plant which under 
a continuance of good treatment repays more grate- 
fully all favors. The modes of treatment which are 
pursued in the cultivation of this plant are known to 
be very numerous, and having myself dived pretty 
deeply into them, I should feel no difficulty in 
describing (though imperfectly) a great number. 
Considering, however, that a very few of these con- 
tain all the principles, I will confine my observa- 
tions to them. 



first -which I think proper to notice is tho 
1 Dupg-bed Mode of growing. The prepa- 
ration of the materials for which, that is to say, the 
turning over, and over, and over again, take accor- 
iling lo some persons account, three, others four, 
and some sis weeks, before they are in a fit state lo 
be made up into a bed ; to which add two or three 
weeks more before the bed is in a proper state to re- 
ceive the plants, being in all from six to nine weeks 
in making an imperfect habitation for that humble 
plant, the Cncnmber. Here is a loss of time, labour, 
and heal with a witness, for when time and labour 
have been spent so as to reduce the heat of the fer- 
menting substance to almost nothing, then, and not 
nntil then, is it in a fit state to receive the plants in- 
to it. That there are in practice means used to pre- 
vent these evils 1 admit, but so far are they from 
being perfect, they only serve to prove that the 
greatest degree of heat is exactly where least of it ia 
reijuired ; as for instance, the well-known practice 
of placing a slate under each hill of earth where the 
plants are planted, for the purpose of keeping down 
the steam, and of pouring cold water under them to 
kill the excessive heat in tbat part of the bed, de- 
monstrates, not only that most heat exists where 
least of it is required, hut alao, that a. great deal of 
it is (contrary to what it ought to be) wasted or 

DESTROYED. 

Another great evil is, the bed being composed 
entirely of fermenting substances, it settles so 



much as to render it almost impossible after the 
lieat has oace abated to renew the same by the 
assistance of fresli liniags when it is required. To 
obviate this evil, T. A. Kuighl, Esq. p.h.S. has 
recommended the " placing a thin iron or wooden 
tube from front to back of the Jeaves or dung compo- 
sing the bed, and at about one-third of its height 
from the top. This tube is IJ inches in diameter, 
opens at both ends, but intended to be opened or 
closed by plugs at pleasure. Three smaller tubes of 
^ of an inch in diameter, are inserted at equal dis- 
tances into the large one, which rise through the 
dung and mould of the Led, and discharge by lateial 
holes near their tops the heated air which rises from 
the large tube." Without the least desire or inten- 
tion of abridging the almost matchless skill and per- 
se\erance of the worthy president, 1 may be 
allowed to state, that two or three years previous to 
his recommending this practice, I had (without a 
hint from any one) employed similar means for the 
same purpose; but finding it defective, I discon- 
tinued its use the season in which his paper ap- 
peared. 

Further, some persons have recommended the 
use of platforms, on which are placed the frame, 
earth, &c. and the whole supported by posts 
or brick piers. The space beneath the floor 
is filled with hot dung, and in some cases, a li- 
ning is applied round the outside. I had a struc- 
ture of this kind under my charge for several years. 



xnd although the best CncnmberB vhicli ever camo 
nader my notice were produced in it, and Balsams 
16 feet in circumference, yet for want of a proper 1 
subtance against whicb to build tbe linings, and the I 
almost entire destitntion of means to supply heat by I 
absorblion, and rMnduction, experience has taught ma^ 
that the principle cannot with safety be depended | 
upon when used for early forcing;. 

Of brickpifa.perhapsit may be said, these difficul- J 
ties are removed, but the general objections to themi J 
are, the expense incurred id building them, and the- I 
i|iiantity of dung required to raise and keep a pro- | 
per degree of warmth ; but che greatest is, that thw | 
structure is fixed, and a perpetual babttation of I 
wood-lice, or milepedes. Theae pits, however, have- f 
various good qualities which are well described by J 
Mr. Macphail. The first and greatest of theae is^ 
" that the coldest place in the bed is exactly in th» J 
centre of each pit ; plants being planted in tiiis ci 
tre or coldest part of the bed, their roots can never i 
be hurt by the heat increasing on each side gradual- 
ly, being in every respect suitable for their increi 
and extension. The heat in the centre of each pit I 
where the plants are first planted, seldom rises high- \ 
er than to abouteightyor eighty-fivedegree8,nordoe» 
it ever rise higher in any part of the pit than about 
ninety-six or ninety-seven degrees, nor do I be- 
lieve," he says, '■ it ever can be raised higher than 
that, without scorching by top-heat or heated air.'' 
Here Mr, Macphail is mistaken. "Whereas in a bed 



made of dung, the heat in the centre of the bed u 
tier the mould in which the plants are planted, fre- I 
quenlly rises to above one hundred and twenty de- I 
grees, when at the same time, the air in the frames } 
can scarcely be kept up to a proper degree of heat." | 
This passage from Mr. Macphail is cited as corobo- 
rative of the fact, that a very strong bottom-heat is 5 
not only unnecessary hut exceedingly injurious to \ 
the plants while they are in a young state. Who- 
ever wishes for further information as to the advan- 
tages of brick pits above the common dung bed, j 
may find the same in Mr. Macphail's works, or in j 
Mr. Loudon's Encyclopsediaof Gardening— Article, 
Forcing Cucumbers. | 
On returning to the objectionable parts of these ] 
pits will be found those of the " structure being fix- | 
ed and a perpetual habitation for milepedes." This ' 
latter is one so commonly understood as to render j 
observations thereupon useless ; but such not being I 
the case with tlio former, the following ideas, it is 
hoped, will prove serviceable. When a structure is , 
about to be formed in which the Grape-Vine, the 
Peach-Tree, and indeed almost any other plant or , 
plants are to he cultivated, those under whose man- { 
agement it is to be placed, earnestly recommend I 
that it be built ao as to have an elevation of about J 
forty-five degrees ; but in the cultivation of the Cu- 
cumber, &c. elevation is scarcely thought of by J 
some ; and even among those who have condescend- ' 
ed to bestow a little attention to the subject, are j 

L J 



those who have asserted it to be a matter of " little 
or no COD sequence." True it is, that the Cucumber 
Sic. Art not reqnire so great ui elevatiou as that 
above-named, bnt is it right or reasonable from 
hence to conclude that the subject is one of " little 
or no consequence"? surely not. But we some- 
times say, necessity has na law, and in this case 
(generally speaking) reason and right ha»e given 
place to its imperative demand; for let it be re- 
membered, that although the Cucumber requires a 
considerable elevation in the frame or lights in an 
early part of the season, for the purpose of receiving 
the advantage of the rays of the sun, and also to 
prevent an over condeniation. of vapour : yet, when 
the season has advanced, and consequently the rays 
of the sun are radialiog powerfully upon the glass, 
its elevation cannot well be too little, and in this 
respect, the treatment which is highly benelicial to 
the plants in one season of the year, may be, and is 
irious at another. But it has just been observed 
that " necessity baa no law," and the case before us, 
I further observe, is a proof of its trath ; for when 
a bed or pit is to be built, there being no alterna- 
tive when finished, a middle course is pursued as a 
preventative to either extreme, and this may be 
said to be favourable or proper only in a uedium or 
moderate state of the weather. 

Having in the preceding observations stated some 
of the objections to the old systems which are nsed 
a the growth of Cucumbers, ike. the author wishes 
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it to be undentoody tliat they are offered without the 
least feeling of captious opposition, or the smallest 
desire to depreciate the vahie of any established 
mode when properly conducted ; and he has as 
little inclination to insinuatCy that better fmit can 
be obtained by the method herein-after stated than 
by them. But he confidently asserts, that with a 
ffreat deal less of aimefy, eore, and attefUion^ta good 
frait may, by it, be obtained as by them, and with 
a certainty of snccess, nearly approaching to the 
rules of Mechanism. This being the fact, his prin- 
cipal desire is, that by its publicity the Youthful 
Gardener in particular may be relieved from that 
constant anxiety and care, which has been the com^ 
mon lot of a great majority of Gardeners, so giving 
him an opportunity of exercising his mmd and ta- 
lent freely upon subjects which are much more mo- 
mentous, than the cultivation of Cucumis Sativus.. 
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ON REARING PLANTS FROM SEED FIT FOR THE 

FRUITING BED. 

The proper season in which to sow seed, is natu- 
rally one of the first things which presents itself to 
the notice of every caltivator, and can be determin- 
ed upon only by the time when fruit is required at 
table. If this happens to be in the month of March, 
it will be needful that the forcing be begun early, 
and as it is always better to be able to cut fruit a 
few days before the time at which it is required, 
than to be under the necessity of waiting one day 
after that time, I recommend that the seed be sown 
near about the twentieth day of November. 

To those who think plants raised at a later period 
are more vigorous in their growth than those raised 
at the time here recommended, I beg permission to 
say, the idea is erroneous, unless indeed the sowing 
be deferred until the month of February, which of 
course would be too late for bearing in March. It 
is generally admitted that infancy is, in all creatures 
and things, the most tender age: from this as a 
principle I contend, that to raise seed of a tender 
plant in the very dullest and severest weather, is ex-< 
posing it to difficulties which it is not so able to 
bear, as it would be in a little more advanced state ; 
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and in practice it is generally understood, that mal- 
treatment, not age, is the cause of disease, weakness, 
and decay. 

As almost every Grower of Cucumbers has his 
own favourite variety, advice appears to be almost 
superfluous. Still upon a judicious choice of seed 
depends, in no small degree, the prospect of future 
success : and as nature is so very sportive in the 
Cucumber family as to render a long list of names 
perfectly useless, I will content myself with merely 
stating the properties which it is desirable for the 
kind chosen to possess ; they are as follows— Early- 
fruitfulness, with a disposition to swell the fruit 
quickly, great length, uniformity of si^e, small 
girth, a fine colour covered with a good bloom, a 
regular display of black spines, and an inctiuation to 
retain the decaying blossom at its end. 

The materials necessary for raising plants, are a 
sound frame of one o^ two lights, a quantity of sta- 
ble dung, or the same with other fermenting sub- 
stances, such as the leaves of trees, &c. sufficient to 
build a bed four feet high at the back aiid a little 
more than three feet at front, with a quantity of very 
light and dry earth; but as I intend to treat more 
fully upon the manner of using these inaterids in 
succeeding pages, I hope to be excused from further 
discussion at present, and respectfully refer to the 
subject under the fruiting-bed department. 

Supposing this to be done, build the bed as there 
directed, place the frame upon it and when the heat 



liua risen to 70" Fareinheh's scale, cover thesurfaco J 
with slate or very thin boards, and these with light I 
dry soil sifted moderately fine to the depth of from f 
three to six inches all over the surface, which will J 
present an inclined plane from north to south, and] 
which in an early season is of essential service. 
The seed may now be sown in the following n 
ser. Take as many pots. No. 48's, as you wish to I 
have furnished with plants, fill them half full with I 
good rich soil, into whicli insert two seeds of the last .1 
years growth, which cover with earth one inch deep. [ 
The warmth of the bed being brisk the pots shoulilfl 
not be plunged into the soil, bnt sufiered to stand I 
npon the surface in such a position aa will most ex- 1 
posB them to the rays of the San ; and if the heat | 
of the air within the frame be kept up to 70" ( 
FareinUeit, it will be beat to have tbe pot^ stand onl 
tbe surface all tbe time the plants reside in this — the J 
seed bed. When they are grown to the si 
which (in tbe common mode of treatment) they are I 
lit to be potted off, or transplanted, take a little vege- I 
' table mould, previously wwrmed within the frama| 
for tbe purpose, and into each pot put as much i 
will reach nearly to its rim, and on the appearance I 
of the first rough leaves fill them quite full, obser- f 
ving always to do it with a careful hand, so that the I 
plants may not be injured by the operation, Th»l 
slates which are placed beneath will prevent dampi 
from rising through the mould, and keep the air inl 
the frame nearly as dry as it would be if it v 
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beated by fire : in it the growth of the {slants will 
not be so rapid, nor will their general appearance be 
so fine, as if in a more hnmid atmosphere : snffer not 
this, however, to be a stumbling block , bat remember 
that haste is commendable only in connexion with 
good speed, and that plants over-lnxuriant in a moist 
air, are much more snsceptable of injury from sud- 
den changes tha^ those which are in a moderate 
(but healthful) state of growth ; for when the wea- 
ther changes suddenly from a mild and fine state to 
that of severe and dull, the latter will remain unin- 
jured, but the former being full of growth will re- 
ceive a severe check, and the inevitable consequence 
is mildew or canker, succeeded most commonly by 
death. 

Here i^ is that rnhny^aye fund challengers ^oo> have to 
their great mortification stumbled and fell; but the 
writer of these observations having never been so 
unfortunate, he confidently asserts that (even in error) 
the arid is the safest side on which to be. Notwith- 
ittanding this, it will be needful to give the plants gen- 
tle waterings at all times when they need it, but in se- 
vere weather and in a low temperature, great caution 
should be exercised ; in fine weather, and in a strong 
heat, however, they may be watered freely, and the 
earth round the sidaof the bed should also be attended 
to in every favourable season, and at all times remem- 
bering to make use of water wanned to about 70^. 
And should the weather change very suddenly from 
a favourable to an unfavourable state after watering 
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it 'will be proper to stir the soil within the frame, bo 
that the under and dry part thereof may be brought 
In the surface ; of course thia must be done as quick- 
ly and carefully as possible, This stirring of the 
soil should bo frequently performed, in order to pre- 
TcDt the air of the bed from being corrupted by pu- 
trid or unwholesome earth upon the surface. 

It will be proper to give air to the seedlings when- 
ever the Thermometer indicates the heat to be any 
where about 70', this should be done as directed for 
the fruiting-bed, under which department will also 
he found directions for renewing and retaining the 
heat, all of which are to bo attended to as well in 
the seed as in the fruiting bed, but the medium heat 
of this being 70°, a more gentle force is here required. 
When the plants are grown so as to have two 
rough leaves each, the ahoot which is made above 
tile Upper one must be pincLcdofT, as soon as it is 
large enough to take hold of with the finger and 
thumb. The plants will then send forth two strong 
shoots each, and when these are grown to about an 
inch in length, the plants are fit to be planted in the 
fruiting-bed. This, generally speaking, may happen 
to be not later than the beginning of the year, but 
the esact date or time they will arrive at this state, 
it is impossible to say, because a great deal of their 
, progress depends on the state of the weather, which 
\ it is probable may have been very cold and unfavor- 
I able : and although the bed in which they have been 
■ grown ii in all respects favorable, yet thepressuro of 



cold air may have been so great, as to render it diffi- 
cuity in this their youthful state , to have good speed 
attended with anything more than slow progress* 

I have known instances of Cuqumber plants being 
kept, for a week or two, in as low a temperature as 
from 40^ to 5(f, and have not received the slightest' 
injury thereby. This is mentioned merely to show 
that although the plant delights in a high and mbist 
beat, yet in cases of great difficulty as above, the 
bed being free from damps, and well secured from 
extreme cold, by good coverings of mats, Sie. at 
nights, there need to be no great fear entertained 
respecting them ; and consequently a bed in which 
they are to produce fruit, will be required, the pre- 
paration, construction, and management of which, f 
now proceed briefly to notice. 



TO BtllU) A CUCUMBER BED, IN WHICH A PRO- | 

PER QUANTITY OF DUNG AND EARTH WELt | 

DRAINED FOR THE PLANTS TO FEED IN, WITH i 

HEAT SUFFICIENT FOB THEIR GROWTH, WITH- | 

OUT DOING VIOLENCE TO THEM IN THE FIRST I 
INSTANCE, BUT CAPABLE OF BEING BBNEWeA 

TO ANV EXTENT AT PLEASURE, AND AN ELK- J 

vATioN SUITABLE TO THE SEASON, seems to be 
the denderatMm long time sought ta inmre ceriailt * 
and success^l growth. 



Before 1 proceed to state tiiat in which these s 
vantages are concentrated, I shall take some notici | 
of the needful materials. 

The first of these whichrecjuire to be in readiness, 
is a quantity of stones or brick-bat rubble : next to I 
these, a quantity of good stable dung, or a misture 
of it with other fermenting substances, such as leaves 
of trees, &c. The state in which they should ba ' 
made up into a bed, is that in which they will he 
likely to hold heat the greatest length of time, and 
nhich I belicTe to be, is when in a medium state of | 
fermentation. Afquantity of wattled work will also 
be required ; and next to this, 1 shall notice some 
good earth laid to dry in some conTenient place : — , 
this should consist of two kinds ; one should be good 



sound earth, if attainable, the top spit from an up- 
land and loammy pasture, and the other, a compo- 
sition of vegetable substances, well reduced, the lea- 
ves of trees are to be preferred to any other. The 
last which I need now mention, is a common frante 
and lights. The frame which should be one of three 
lights, may be of the plainest description ; it need 
not be dove-tailed at the corners, but the back- 
boards; wUch should be near two feet deep, and the 
front, which should be about one foot deep, may be 
merely nailed over the ends, made stiff with good 
uprights, one in each corner, and every joint must 
be made steam-prooL The lights may also be of 
the common kind; but the styles, on each side, 
should not project more than one inch beyond the 
end-rails : the handle should also be subject to this 
rule, and if there be no projection at all it will be 
the better. 



DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING THB PRTJITINO-BBD. 



The frame for this should be from four to six fe^t | 
wide, ID preference we will suppose it to be the lat- I 
ter, and twelve feet !oDg. To build a bed for such an 
one, proceed as follows. In a situation well shelter- 
ed from winds, and folly exposed to the sun, mark the 
dimensions of the frame on the spot where the bed i^ 
to be built; drive a stake near each corner, so tliirt 
they stand to within one foot of the width of the 
frame, north and south, and- one foot longer than it 



east 






The two stakes on the north side should be about 
four feet high, and those on the south three feet six 
inches : drive two rows of stakes in the following 
manner; one rovr on the north side of the line, 
which may be drawn from the two tdl stakes on the 
north side of the intended bed, and one row on the 
south side of the saidline; each row of sttikes should 
be about one foot three inches distance from the 
line drawn from the tall stakes at the end. Tho- 
short stakes are merely to give stability to the 
foundation of the bed, and sliould be about lifteen 
inches high, and so driven as to have their tops % 
little inclined towards each other. There must be 
two rows driven in like manner on the south side. 



whk tk» difcrvan ailj» ^it iky ih— Id be one 
foot mstesi of oae IdoC thvce iackcs dislaiiee, firovt 
tke liae wfciA b l a p poe c d to W dram firoM the two 
stakes at &e ead. 

Haviag iaiikrd tkne, p t oc e e d to tke Imildnig of 
tlie Cvcvmber lied, whi^ begiss qa the Borth side, 
hj wemTiB^ a q[«aKtitj of sticks, or apny wtx)d, 
aloag each row of short stakes, so thai the stones, or 
brick-hat rabble, va j he confined and preTcnted 
fironi falliog throng when thej are placed between 
them, which thej shonld be in a snficient quantity, 
to rea^ to widiin an inch or two of the top of the 
stakes : if these cannot be con^.eni«itly obtained, a 
quantity of feggot-wood, refiise of praning firom the 
garden, or any sort of spray-wood whidi may happen 
to be most readily procured, will do for the pur- 
pose : it should, howerer, be packed very firmly, so 
that when the bed is built thereupon, it may not 
settle but Tery little. This being done, build upon 
it a quantity of stable dung to the height of the tall 
stakes at each end ; this should be done according 
to the practice in building the common hot-bed, 
that is, begin with the longest and worst sort of dung, 
or litter, and so continue that the shortest and best 
may be worked on the top, rememljering also to 
shake and beat the whole so that it may be firm, and 
at the same time free from irregularities. This 
wall which at its base is two feet six inches wide, 
fflionld, when finished at the height of four feet, be 
gradually reduced to something less than two feet 
in width at the top. The sonth>side wall may now 
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be built in the same manner, wlir.o finislied, it will 
be three feet six inches high. It will be proper in 
this stage of the business, to trim the inner sides of 
the walls, and also to beat them a little with the back 
of the fork : gither up the litter, and make the 
bottom quite clean. 

The walls being finished, procare a few pieces of 
■wood strong enough to bear a sufBcient quantity of 
earth, &c. cut them the required length, that is to 
say, abont sis feet six inches, lay thess cross-ways, 
BO as to serve as beams one end on one wall, and one 
on the other : upon these, being best for the pur- 
pose, lay wattled hurdles, or if they cannot be c 
veniently procured, the best substitute wbicb occurs. .| 
Having done bo, proceed to build upon the wattled- 
work, and also on the two walls, as much good short I 
and rather dry dung, either fermenting or olhei^ J 
wise, as will be needful for the plants to feed upwr. ' 
which we will suppose to be about nine inches deep. ' 
When Quisbed, pUce the frame upon it in such % I 
position, as its back and front may have a pressure 
upon the ends of the cross-pieces which are benenth J 
the wattled-work, and also that the roof, or top, 
may have an inclination toward the south, 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches. Put tbo li 
upon the frame, and cover them with garden mats, 
which will cause the heat to rise more quickly : each 
end of the bed should be stopped up with fermenting 
substances, or litter, of any kind, to prevent the 
escape of heat ; the best way is first to place! 




Tke keat win Bflv fe ■svoal difi Wfat it 
im tke hmmt, maA tSkmgt§ot9 yiywitiMi for the 
grmrtik of o&cr plants Asakl be flnde im ^k ister- 
Tal; for ilfhoaj^ the lied ebore-deaeriked coaUins 
oal J half 9 or theieaboola^ tbe qpamli^ of lenaen- 
tiBg sobataiicesy whkkcMie of its siae bwlft according 
to tbe coBUBoe practice woaU do, yet vill its heat 
be foud to be great, and iadeed Bore thaa will, in 
the fiiBt iaataaoe, be reqaired ; conffleqpaatly,a por- 
tion of it my be apaied, and employed Tory advan- 
tageoBsly in the growth of other planta» which are 
of EQUAL IMPOKTANGE with tiiose for n^ttch it was 
OR1GIKAU.T DESiGKED. Of these, I wiU first 
take notice of Asparagas. 

When any specie of plants, with excellent qnali- 
tles as a Tegetable, possess that of being easily 
forced, and by that means, capable of being enjoyed 
at table for a long season, and that too in which bat 
few others can be obtained, and those of the com- 
monest kind, it certainly is one which deserves more 
than an ordinary degree of attention. Taking it foj* 
granted, that every person conversant with the sub- 
ject, will allow, that Asparagas possess these quali- 
ties in an eminent degree, I venture to hope, that 



the following easy and inexpensive moJc of cultare, 
will be acceptable. 

Take a common two-liglit frame, rather small 
than otherwise, which is supposed to be four feet 
wide, and eight feet long, Mark its dimensions on 
the ground at one end of the Cucumber-bed, direct- 
ly opposite the vault which is beneath it, and in a 
line parrallel therewith, hnt not so as when fised to 
have the ends of the two frames nearer, than two, 
nor more than three feet distance from each other: 
raise the earth on this spot about one foot high, and 
six inches broader than the frame all round ; this 
may be done with any substance which is most 
readily obtained ; but the best way is to lay about 
nine inches deep of spray- wood, and after laying a 
quantity of litter to prevent the earth from falling 
through, add about three inches of good soil, which 
being done, place the frame upon it, and then add 
three inches more of light, rich, and rather sandy 
soil. TTpon this, the plants, which should be three 
years old and strong, may be planted ; this should 
be done according to the common practice, that is, 
the roots should be trimmed, and the plants packed 
(juile thick, and then corered with the above-named 
soil to the depth of from three to six inches: if, 
however, the former be chosen, it will be needful to 
add more when the plants begin to vegetate, and 
therefore, generally speaking, it will be best to have 
six inches deep in the first itistance. The lights for 
this frame, should have their glass lappings puttied 
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Dp, or laid in lead, so as to confine the beat wilhin 
the frame as entire as possible. They may now be 
placed upon the frame, and no further notice taken 
of them, until the heat in the Cucumber- bed has 
risen to its required Leigbt. But supposing that 
some persons may be inclined to grow Mushrooms, 
in preference to Asparagus, and as that vegetable 
may be grown most successfully by the means 
here to he employed, I will now offer, very briefly, 
a few needful remarks. 

Mushrooms, though indigenous to this climate, 
are, neFerthelesa, very delicate things to force; and 
it is somewhat remarkable, that impatient as they 
are of over-bottom heat, when grown upon dung 
ridges, yet, where they grow spontaneously, their 
crop is generally most plentiful after the earth has 
been heated to a great degree, by the radiance of the 
sun, as for instance, the autumn which sncceeds a 
very hot summer. 

Every husbandman, and even the cow-boy, who 
with his feet in the morning, brushes the dewy-grass, 
knows that dull days, long nights, and heavy dewe, 
with a mild and temperate atmosphere, constitute 
that state of weather in which Mushrooms grow 
most luxuriantly. 

Three years only haA elapsed) since the writer of 
these observations began to think upon this subject, 
and that in consequence of having eKperimentally 
learned, that a quantity of heat might be drawn 
from the substance of a Cucumber-bed, with advan- 
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tagc.to the plants which grownpoD it, and as aireadi^ 
hinted, employed in the growth of other plaotA 
Every experiment which he has suTiseqnently mad^ 
and everj' observation which he has taken, conGrns 
him in the idea at that time conceived, namely, th4 
a warm and damp atmosphere, would uUimately 1 
found to be most anitahle in the artificial growth 
Mushrooms; and he is happy in stating that sgreefl 
able with this, bis opinion, is the best authority, 
may be seen by referring to Callow, on the Art{ffi| 
cial Growth of Mnshrooms, page 18, whei 
says, " It was from reverting to the causes of thifl 
frequent failures in obtaining crops, and from atteD> 
tively considering the pecaliar habits of the vegeta 
Ue, when growing in a natural state, that I wi| 
led to abandon the moat nacertain dnng-ridge i 
tare, as well as the use of fire for heating the MdsHI 
room house, and to substitate instead, the steam i 
liot dung, by which a more uniform tcmperatui 
be obtained ; while by introducing its moisture im 
the interior of the house, an atmosphere can at will b 
formed, somewhat resembling that of those cl 
gy mornings, which even the uneducated husbanoj 
men, from observing eOects, call ' Mush room- weSJ 
ther.'" Mr. Loudon, the conductor of the Gard. Ma{ 
in vol. B, page 214, after noticing and recommendiufl 
Mr. Callow's work, writes, " It must be evident, ' 
think, to every gardener, tliat Mr. C's is a very e 
tain and economical mode of raising Mushroomrfl 
and it may be proved in any common pit, or ev^ 
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frame, snbstiluting thatcLed-boards for the ( 
sasliea." Mr. Loudon, in this, is perfectly ( 
but the method by which the steani, or damp-heated 
air should be introduced into the frame, remains to 
lie shewn. 

The luDgth and breadth of the frame, with the man- 
ner of pliLcing it for the growth of Mnshrooms, may 
be the snme as directed for that of Asparagus ; but 
it is essentially necessary, that the drainage there 
recommended be properly made; and it la desirable 
that the frame should be rather deep than otherwise, 
aud also, that as recommended by Mr. Loudon, for 
a covering, " thatched boards be substituted for 
glass sashea." The frame is supposed to be two 
feet deep all round, and the drainage one foot deep, 
built so as to have an inclination of near about one 
foot in four, or the width of the frame, which 
being placed upon the drainage, proceed to pack 
very (irmly, a quantity of dried horse-droppings 
within it,to the depth of ten iuches; place the thatch- 
ed boards upon it, and return to the Cucumber-bed. 

From the time when the Cucumber-bed was 
built, until that of the heat rising in the frame, 
there wilt be an interval of from three to ais 
days ; but when it has risen so as to raise the 
thermometer to about 85°, it will be proper to 
open the lights about two feet wide, for the pur- 
pose of letting the steam pass off the bed, which 
it will do within an hour or two after the air has 
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led upon it. The 
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to be earthed, \rhich do, after mixing the soil or com- 
post, wliicb must be taken from the two heaps of earth 
already noticed. The proper way to use this is dim- 
ply as follows: — if the farcing commences early, 
take the principal part from the light heap or vege- 
table mould ; if at a more advanced season, more of 
the solid earth should be used, varying the propor- 
tions to about three-fourths of either, according to 
the season. The soil being properly mixed, and 
the surface of the bed made smooth, cover it 
to the depth of two inches, and under each lig;ht 
raise a hill of the same sort> not sifted but pro- 
perly broken, to within ten inches of the glass ; 
if any fear be entertained that the plants are 
likely to be burned, which, however, is not pro- 
bable, that fear may be put to flight by placing un- 
der each hill of earth a slate or board about fifteen 
inches in diameter; shut up the lights until the, 
next morning, and if upon inspection the thermome- 
ter indicates a heat of about 80^, or any where be- 
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tween 75^ and 90^, the plants may> after taking the 
necessary precaution of giving air sufficiently to re- 
dace the heat to 70o^ be immediately planted. 

Meanwhile the heat of the Cucumber-bed is be- 
ing reduced, the Asparagus, or the Mushroom-bedy 
should be attended to. Take a metal or wooden 
tube, open at both ends, not less than two inches in 
diameter, nor less than four feet l^^ng, and having 
cut a hole in that side of the frame which is nearest 
the Cucumber-bed, remove the litter which block- 



ades the cod of the vault stillicieDtly to ndmit the 
placiDg of the tube, one end in the vault, and the 
other in the hole which hag been cut in the 
side of the frame; it should be placed in an in- 
clined position towards the vault, bat not so as that 
its end be nearer the ground than about one foot. 

The end of the tube "which is inside the frame, 
should have a ping fitted to it, in order that it may 
be opened or closed at pleasure. If a more perfect 
one should be thought requisite, one might be em- 
ployed which would reach the whole length of the 
bed with the end inside the frame closed, but with a 
quantity of smaller lateral holes, by which the healed 
air could be discharged whenerer it might be needful, 
by means of a stop-cock, which should be in that 
part of the tube where it enters the frame ; or in- 
stead of this, small pings may be employed, one to 
each lateral hole, which, by them, may be opened 
or closed at pleasure. This being attended to, 
replace the litter at the end of the vault, and it should 
bo placed so as to encompass the whole length of 
the tube, and also press against the side of the 
frame, against which there should be a board placed 
in an inclined position, so as to prevent the bed 
from being orer-hcated on that side, which but 
for this precaution, it would be; this board will 
form a sort of fine, and may be opened at either 
end, or closed, as may be deemed necessary. There 
shonld also be a gentle lining built round the bed, 
in which either the one or the other of these vegeta- 
bles are grown, and the lights or boards generally 
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kept very close. It is almost unnecessary for me lo 
add, that the end of the tube which conveys the 
heated air from the vault info the frame, should ge- 
nerally be closed when its roof is taken off. The 
tube being fixed, and the necessary protection of the 
frame having been attended to as above-rerom- 
mended, the plugs may be drawn for the purpose of 
giving admission to the heat from the vault ialo the 
frame, and immediately this is done, place on it the 
proper coverings. 

If Asparagus is that which has been made choice 
of, a very little attentioQ only will be required : 
but it may he that tb& plants will require a 
small quantity of water about once In a week : 
the degree of heat must b« regulated by each 
person, according to the time at which the crop is 
required to be gathered for use. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered, that although there has been 
no means used to produce bottom-heat only by the 
confinement of heated air, still vegetation proceeds 
at a more rapid pace by this means than by the very 
strongest bottom-heat ; so powerful and ao conge- 
nial is its nature and operation, that the author in 
the latter end of rebruary, or beginning of March, 
has cut this vegetable of excellent quality which had 
been planted not more than ten days, and Sea-Kale 
in the same ratio. Should it be desired to have the 
Asparagus of a green colour, this may he effected 
by giving air on favourable occasions ; but as the 
esceltence of this vegetable is by most people com- 
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•idered to consist in a delicate whiteness, the lights 
oughty as in the growth of Sea- Kale, to be kept 
closed, and closely covered np with garden mats. 

Should the growth of Mushrooms have taken the 
precedence, it will be proper to admit the heat into 
the frame in the same manner as for Asparagus ; and 
when the bottom-heat is ascertained to be steady, 
and at about 70® or 80®, which will be in a few days, 
it should be spawned and earthed in the regular 
way : — that is, a quantity of good spawn being ob- 
tained, (and it should be remembered that brick- 
spawn, such as is sold by the nursery-men, is gene^ 
rally the best) small pieces should be inserted at re- 
gular distances of about four or six inches ; this 
should be done with the fingers, and no deeper than 
to be just admitted into the surface of the bed, 
which may be earthed immediately after this plant- 
ing is finished. The soil used should be good 
sound earth, such as is principally recommended in 
the growth of late Cucumbers; it should be sifted, and 
laid on the bed, and also pressed down firmly, about 
one inch deep. The dampness of the air will render 
watering almost unnecessary,, but whenever that ele- 
ment is employed, it should be warmed near to the 
temperature of the air inside the framo, and which 
should be kept ranging between 55® and 70^* 

At the very moment these observations are being 
penned, the writer has a Mushroom-bed which 
has been made as above about three weeks. The 
spawn has already extended itself, and the Mush- 
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rooms are making their appearance most plentifully 
in every quarter. Their future management, of 
course, must be atteoded to, according to established 
custom, or the same varied from at individual 
discretion; * and when the bed is nearly spent, 
whether of Asparagus or Mushrooms, there should 
be one built at the other end of the vault, in 
the same manner as the former, to succeed it. 

Rhubarb is rery successfully forced inside ths 
vault, by plunging a plant or plants in the soil new I 
the end which is not employed for Asparagus, &c> I 
and should there be any fear of danger from a to<» ] 
great quantity of effluvia, it may be avoided by plac- 
ing a large garden pot over it. It will be needful 
always to have a quantity of these as well as of As- | 
paragus plants iu readiness, or the same may be aL- J 
ways obtained at the Nurseries. 

Having digressed from the consideration due 
Cncumis-sativis, in the previous observations, by , 
stating what seemed to me to be needful concerning ' 
its co-partners in cultivation, I will now shortly no- 
tice one of their common foes.— WoodI ice, or Mile- 
pedes, are a very numerous family, and to 
Cucumbers and Mnsbrooni», they are very in- 
jurious. The best means of destroying them,. I 
I believe, is, first to entice them into some part I 
by dry litter, crumbs of cheese, &c. and being- J 
collected, pour upon them boiling water from the 
Toseof a common watering-pot; this maybe dona 
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with good effect in the vanlt beneath the bed, where 
the Cacumber plants are to be planted , which, with 
their future management, now demands regular at- 
tention. 

The plants made choice of should be those which 
have the longest and clearest stems, and if they are 
emiting roots just above the surface of the soil, they 
should be chosen in preference to any other, unless 
their foliage or shoots are deformed, in which case 
they must be rejected. One, or at most, two plants 
will be sufficient for each light, and they must be 
planted in the hills of earth raised in the centre of 
each, in the usual way; that is there must first be a 
hole made, large enough to receive the entire ball of 
earth, which is to be turned outofthe pot very care-- 
fully, and placed in it. The earth must then be drawn 
up with the hand round about the roots, and also a lit- 
tle way up the stems of the plants, so that the seed- 
leaf be not more than one, or at the most^ two inches 
above the soil ; these hills of earth may be nearly one 
foot broad at the top, and within nine inches of the 
glass ; but in this last there may be a variation from 
nine to fifteen inches, as the strength of the plants and 
other circumstances may dictate. The plants being 
planted, see that the earth ail round the side of the 
frame, and all over the surface, be regulated pro- 
perly, so that the steam does not come through it in 
currents, and when this is attended to, and the 
plants moderately watered, you may close the 
lights with full confidence that your labour has not 
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been spent in yain. Nevertheless, in order that tho 
fruit may be produced in liberal quantities, and of 
th« finest quality, it will be necessary to give un- 
ceasing attention to tbe plants in several particulars; 
the first of which I notice, is the regulation of heat. 

In this early state of their growth in the fruiting 
bed, it is desirable to have the thermometer ranging 
between 70*> and 80^, and as the heat of the bed is 
supposed to be rather brisk, it will be proper to ad- 
mit a sufCcient quantity of air to keep it within the 
above points. Upon this subject, however, great 
eaution being needed, it is right to offer an observa- 
tion or two. 

First, it is very common when the heat of the bed 
is high, to give a little air to the plants during tbe 
nigbt, and as the weather may be calm, nothing 
more is thought upon the subject than letting a little 
heat out of the bed ; but in the morning, some- 
thing, in all probability, is wrong. The plants 
are not looking so well as they should do, and fre- 
quently we wonder what is the cause. Again, it 
may and very often does happen, that in the day- 
time when the sun shines, and the heat inside the 
frame is thereby heightened, we give air freely, 
leave.it for half an hour, more or less, and when we 
return, we learn, to our bitter disappointment, that 
oar absence has been too long, for there has been a 
breeze of wind, it has. blown in at tbe back of the 
frame, driven the steam upon the foliage of the 
plants, and it may have been at a time when the 
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slimiiig mpon them, and they are pinched 
•hMWt to death, hy circnmstances, which nnder pro- 
per treatment, might hare heen condncive of great 
good to them. These evils arise from a want of dne 
caution in giving air to the plants, for in hoth cases 
the sustained injury is supposed to have proceeded 
from the steam or moist air of the bed having been 
driven upon them, hy the wind blowing in at the 
back of the frame. 

But there is yet a more general and powerful foe 
against which it is desirable to be guarded. Ammo- 
niac al- ex balation, or what we Gardeners term, 
*' rank steam," is that to which 1 allude, a very 
small quantity of which, when it comes in contact 
with the plants, renders them unworthy of further 
notice, and in most cases will utterly destroy them. 
This gas has its origin from the fermenting sub- 
stance, which, however, is avoided in that of the 
bed, but exists in, and arises from, the linings which 
are necessarily employed round about it, to impart 
and preserve therein, a proper degree of warmth : 
hence, some persons recommend working over the 
dung which is intended for the linings, in the same 
manner as they do for the bed, before it be used. 
Others recommend that the linings be built only to 
the height of the substance of the bed. There are 
many practices in use as preventitives, and althotrgh 
they are creditable to those who follow them, they 
are, nevertheless, dangerous, inefficient, or other- 
wise very troublesome. That which I have found 



to be a perfect preventitive to the evils above-namedr 
is at once efficient, and easily applied; it is as 
fallows : — 

Take a common Russia mat> cut it into strips 
of about eighteen inches wide, lay these on the up- 
per part of the lights so as to hang over the back of 
the frame, about two or three inches deep ; upon 
the edge of these nail* a narrow spline the whole 
length of the frame, the nails should be driven at 
distances of not more than six inches, and the low- 
er part of the mat entirely confined between the 
frame and the spline. When finished, let the up- 
per part of the mats remain on the lights, but not 
30 far as to shade the plants, or indeed the upper 
part of tha bed ; this may easily be prevented by 
rolling them upon the upper rail of the lights. Air 
may now be given whenever it is required, and by 
fastening the top of the mats so as to prevent their 
being blown down, the plants are secured from 
harm, either from the wind or the entrance of steam 
arising from the linings, even though they (as they 
should) be built to within an inch or two of the 
mat curtain or guard ; for by it the air is softened 
in its passage to the interior of the bed, and the va- 
pour which rises from its linings, is effectually 
conducted another way. 

Covering the bed at night is also an operation which 

is connected with the regulation of heat, and must be 

attended to fromthe very commencement of forcing. 

When the bed is about to be covered up for the 



night, there are two things to be Goneidered ; one 
is the state 'or heat of the bed, and the other thei 
state of the weather ; if hoth these should be favoar- 
able, a thin covering nill suffice ; by a thin covering 
at an early season, two mats thick only is intended ; 
bnt shonld the heat of Ibe bed be declining, or the 
weather any ways unfaroarable, it will be requisite 
that the covering be thickened by placing between 
the double matting a quantity of dry hay, which 
should be proportioned according to the existing 
state of things; that is to say, if the weather be very 
severe, and the heat of the bed not likely to be very 
high, a thick coat of hay should be given ; but if the 
weather should be more moderate, then, of course, 
there need not be so much, and as the season ad- 
vances it should be gradually reduced, and at the 
last left off entirely, but as this will not be safe until 
the month of June, I will take no further notice of 
the subject, but leave it to be decided upon by Ihe 
heat of the weather and common experience. 

Ab soon as the heat of the bed begins to de- 
cline, it will be needful to huild linings against 
the back and front of the bed, to keep it up to 
a proper height : when therefore a quantity of dung 
is obtained sufHcient for the purpose, the back of 
the bed ought to be the first which receives attention. 
The dung made choice of for building this north 
lining should be stronger than that to be used on 
the other side, and may be taken fresh from the sta- 
ble, or otherwise, as may be most convenient. The 
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width of the Uuing may vary accordiog to circQU* 
stances, from eighteen inches to three feet : il should 
be built very firmly againat the bed, and reach to 
within a few inches of the top of the frame, and 
though contrary to common practice, should bo 
made nearly of a width the whole of its height. 
The practice of laying boards on the top of the 
linings should not be used here, except when firvt 
built to draw up the beat, for, generally, th« 
practice is a very injurious one, as it confines the 
heat too much, and causes the earth within iba 
frame to be over-heated, or what is termed, burned. 

This is a subject which ought always to be at*' 
tended to, for the earth to the depth of two or three 
inches, should be kept close to the side of ihd 
frame within-side, and in a comfortable condition : 
if at any time its appearance indicates too much • 
heat, it wilt be requisite to stir the top of the 
lining so that it may, for a time, press mora 
lightly against the frame. 

Whenever it may be thought advisable to re- 
new the lining, il may be done, first, by addingf 
a quantity of fresh litter, or dung, on the top, 
irhich in a short time will have settled below the 
requisite height; and when these additions ap-> 
pear insufficient for the purpose of keeping np 
the heat, the whole must be shaken or worke<( ' 
over as when it was first built, and with it a. 
quantity of fresh fermenting substance, suRicienl: 
to impart a lively warmth through the whole 



tnass. When the old lining or p^rt of it ii^ r6« 
moved, it will be proper previous to rebuilding it^ 
to mak« a row of holes just under the watled-- 
work; they may be made with a stiff stake, and 
should be about eighteen inches or two feet dis- 
tance from each other through the whole length of 
the bed : thes6,withthe rubble below> will be useful in 
admitting the heat into the vault, and from thence to 
the Asparagus, or Mushroom-bed, and also to the 
front of this within the frame, by means of a quan- 
tity (about two under each light) of common flower 
pots. No. 24s, reversed and fixed in the soil two or 
three inches deep, near the front or lower part of 
the frame. These pots should each of them cover 
a hole two or three inches in diameter, which 
should be made from thence into tho vault which 
is beneath the wattled- work, for the purpose of 
admitting the heat to rise from it into them ; thereby 
causing a lively warmth in that part of the bed,where, 
generally, a cold dampness exists, or otherwise, 
"when a remedy is sought by the application of a pow- 
erful lining the plants sustain injury, and the eleva- 
tion of the frame, &c. instead of being reduced 
is thereby increased. The holes at the top of the 
pots must be stopped with plugs, in order that the 
steam may not {)ass through them into the air of the 
1»ed, where the plants are growing, except it be at 
a time when there is a clear understanding that no- 
thing exists in the vault, which would be injurious 
to them and which at an early season will be bat 
▼cry seldom. 
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In building the front or south lining, the dung 
or litter used should be more moderate in its power 
of heating, for there the roots of the plants ought in 
a more especial manner to be encouraged ; conse- 
quently, some of that which is refused on the north, 
should be employed in building or rebuilding this. 
When finished, it should be protected froni a su- 
perfluity of moisture, which may always be done bj 
the use of oiled calico, canvas, boards, or slate ; and 
as the dung here is considered to be not so hot as on 
the north side, no fear of over-heating need be en- 
tertained, as on it, where as I have already hinted, 
the dung may be used fresh from the stable, or 
otherwise, as circumstances happen to be. 

I have already stated one of my objections to 
brick-pits, upon the ground of their ** being fixed 
and incapable of giving the proper elevation :" and 
be it further observed, that the common dung-bed is 
subject to this imperfection ; or otherwise, when a 
remedy is sought by lifting that side which it is de- 
sired to have raised higher, the roots of the plants . 
are exposed to injury in tlie operation, which very 
often makes the remedy to be worse than the dis- 
order. 

The structure adverted to in the preceding pages, 
however is not the subject of this evil; for the north- 
wall, which in the first instance is the highest, 
consequently that which gives the proper elevation, 
being composed principally of fermenting substances 
is gradually reduced in height^ rs the season ad- 
B 
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TtBces, by the application of more powerfal lintngi 
to it than to the other, or south wall ; and is also 
properly effected without any sort of derangement 
or inconvenience whatever, except the necessary 
oare which is paid to the renewal of heat, by proper 
attention to the linings, which should be continued 
until the heat of the weather renders it useless. 
Having proceeded thus far in detailing the eiLternal 
means which are essentially necessary for carrying 
on healthful growth within the frame, I beg leave to 
state, it has been done under the supposition that 
the whole is well defended from the effect of IIki 
wind ; but should the directions previously given on 
this point have been overlooked, the inconvenience 
attending such neglect will be found to be very 
great, because a few hours strong wind will drive 
away a great deal of heat, without which, success is 
impossible ; it therefore must now be properly at- 
tended to. 

In returning to notice the inside of the frame, it 
will be found that the plants are in a comfortable sit- 
uation, so that instead of standing still for a week or 
two after they are turned out of the pots, as is usually 
the case, or what is still worse, going backwards nev-> 
cr to be recovered, they immediately go forward and 
give evident proof that they are among the most 
grateful inhabitants of the vegetable world : and 
after being planted in the hills of earth a few days, 
they will push forth a quantity of roots, so that 
they are visible on the sides and on the tops of these 
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htlU : when this happens^ there should be a qaan- 
tiiy of the proper soil, not sifted, but properly mix- 
ed, broken, and previously warmed within the frame, 
added thereto, so that the roots are covered with it, 
and also a little put on the surface of the bed ; and 
when the roots again make their appearance, they 
should be covered as at first, and so continued until 
the whole surface of the bed has risen to within two 
or three inches of the top of the hills, which from 
the time the plants were turned into them, may be 
two, three, or four weeks. 

I have recommended that the soil made use of in 
earthing the bed, should not generally be sifted, the 
reason for which has been, that a finely sifted soil is 
incensistant with the nature of most plants, but 
espeeiaUy that which is under consideration: 
still there is, at an early season, this to be 
considered, namely, that every clod of earth 
forms a shade on one side ; consequently, aU 
tho«:gh the soil in which the roots grow should be 
yough, yet a small portion, that is, what is spread 
on the surface, may with propriety and advantage, 
be sifted. It should, however, never be pressed, 
bitt permitted to lay as light as possible, in order 
that the roots of the plants may have a free passag4^ 
in every part of the bed, and also, that the heat may 
in no way be impeded in its progress upwards, nor 
should there be, as is the custom with the Dutch 
Gardeners, oiled paper laid upon the surface ta 
keep down: the steanu 
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When the plants have made two or three jointii 
h^yond where they were stopped in the seed-bed, k 
will be proper to stop them again ; and should any 
fruit appear on any part of the plants, it is better 
that it, together with the male blossoms,' should be 
taken off, than that they should remain. The next 
shoots which are produced, will, in all probability, 
shew fruit at their second or third joint :— these 
must be carefally preserved, as by this tfme the 
plants will have strength sufficient to swell them to 
a state of perfection, fit for table. Male and female, 
or fruit-bearing blossoms, are easily distinguished 
from each other before the blossoms expand, for the 
males have no fruit at their base as the females have, 
and which are plainly to be seen in miniature, even 
before the bud shews any of its blossom-like shape. 
From the first appearance of the fruit until its blos- 
som expands, there will be an interval of many days; 
bot on the day in which the expansion takes place, 
(the bees being hot yet at work) each one should be 
set in ihe usual way, which is as follows : — Take oft 
a mdie blossom, which, as already hinted, may be 
easily distinguished from the females, by not baring 
any fruit at its base ; aud they may also be known 
from the females, by their possessing staminas, 
which is not the case with the females, *they having 
only ^* three pointed filaments without summits.'^ 
Having takei! a male blossom fully expanded from 
off the plant, strip off its flower leaves, or petals 
minding that the stamina be not injured by th« 
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operation, then hold it between the fore-fioger and 
thumb of thn right hand, until the female ot fruit 
blossom be gently taken hold of with tUo left hand, 
and holding it between two fingers, apply the pre- 
pared male bloasom which is in the right hand, 
elose to the centre or stigma of the fruit blossom, 
Iwirl it round a little, so that its polan may be dia- 
eharged thereon. Every fruit which it is desired tO' 
have swell fit for the table, mast be set in like man- 
ner, and for every one take a fresh male blossom, 
nnlesBthe latter should be scarce, in which case, two 
or three femulo blossoms may be impregnated with 
one male, by the use of a camel's-hair pencil ; when 
this is used, it will |jo prop«r to take a little dust, 
or polen, from one side only at first, which having 
applied to one feniale, proceed to take the said dust 
from the other side of the male blossom, and apply 
it to another female as before. 

Any shoot whicli does not shew fruit at the so- 
eond, third, or fourth joint, should be stopped, ot 
pinched ofl", generally at its second bud, and tfaia 
ttopping should be continued until it become* . 
frnitful; but as tbla, in most cases, will incre: 
the number of sbooU, care must be taken that they | 
become not into a crowded state, which may always ' 
be prevented hy the useoftbe pruniog-knife; indeecl'l 
that instrumentsliould generally be used very freel; 
■pon Cucumber planUi but the distance at whict ' 
one principal branch should be from another princi- 
~~1 bnsch, is a matter which must be decided npoa 



by every persoD, according to the strength of (be 
plants, tlie size of their leaves, &c. When a fniil 
bloasom has been impregnated, the shoot which 
bears it shonld be slept at the joint where the fniit 
is, or at furthest, the one next beyond it, and in 
aboat two days, it— the fruit, should be laid in a 
glass tube or cylinder, about three inches in diameter, 
and from twelve to eighteen inches long; or in lieu of 
this, USB a wooden trough, formed with three thin 
pieces of board, of from two to three inches wide, and 
as long as the fruit is espected to grow, say fifteen 
inches ; these must be nailed together at right angles, 
so as to form three sides of a square, and at about an 
eighth of an inch from the bottom of these, there 
should be laced small copper wire, an inch apart, 
cross-ways, and the whole length of each trough. 
The fruit being placed, in which care should be 
paid so that the fruit do not press against their 
sides, except for the purpose of straightening them ; 
and even should this b« needful, it will be proper to 
place a small and smooth piece of wood between 
those parts which come in contact with each other. 
The troughs should be placed in the frame so as to 
have a little inclination to one end ; and when the 
plants are watered, the fruit should be covered with 
a piece of glass, the use of which is to prevent the 
water from falling upon the fruit, thus keeping ita 
natural bloom entire all over its surface, and also 
preventing the destraction of the decaying blossom 
at ita end, by wetting it. 
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Tlie length of time wbicU the fruit requires to ob- 
tain the desired length, depends in a groat degres 
npon the heat of the bed, and the state of the wea- 
ther: supposing these to be faFourable,it niay.upon 
sn average, ho expected to grow at the rate of 
two inches in length, every twenty-four honra," 
which, of coarse, will yield a fruit Rftcen or sixteen 
inches long, in se?en days from the time of its being 
Mt, and having been treated as here directed, will 
generally be of a good shape, and free from dis 
colonratiou. 

The peculiar construction of this— our pit, or be^ I 
renders it unnecessary to prove the bottom-heat b^ J 
a thermometer; still, one of these instrumenU J 
should constantly be kept in the frame, to ascertain ' 
the heat of the air, which should be constantly kept 
np by side and end linings, and also by covering up 
every night, to abont 70° or 73° while the plants 
are in a young state ; and as they advance into that 
of fruitfulncBs, this heat, should be made to ad- 
vance likewise, until it reaches 80", and from this to 
8&''; between these two points, I believe the fruit- 
ing plants thrive more than at any other ; at the 
same time, a variation of several degrees, whether 
below or above, will not in any way injure them ; 
for in an advanced season, when under the powerful 
influence of solab rays, I have permitted the heat 
to rise so high, as to have the thermometer range 
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between 100° and ilO", and the plants have not 
Buffered in tbe least degree from such an ustreme, 
alUiDugh I had kept the same plants for nearly, two 
weeks at about 40", while in the seed-bed. On tbii 
sabject Mr. Mac-Phail, as before hinted, says— 
" He does not believe lliat the heat can be raised to 
more than 06 or 97 degrees, without scorching tho 
plants by top-beat or lieated air." Aod perhaps 
Mr. Mac-Phail is riglit in this opinion, so far 
as it respects either tbe common dung-bed, or any 
brick-pit whatsoever, but not so in such as is above- 
described, where tlie el&vation of the roof in an ad- 
raoced season, is Biippi>sed to be considerably re- 
duced. Although tbe plants are capable of bearing 
these extremes, yet are they in no case to bo court- 
ed; but on the contrary, the heat should be care- 
fully kept up to its proper height, and air should be 
admitted freely at the back part of the frame, at all 
times, when the tbermonicter indicates it to be any 
where above 76'', except only when fruit of extra- 
ordinary LBNGTH and FINENESS is re([uired, ta 
which case it should be remembered, that 

with a GOOD DEGREE of STRENGTH in the PLANTS, 

and HEAT in the bed. there should also be a 
GREAT HUMIDITY in the Am. Whenever 
fresh air is admitted into the bed, whether it be by 
day or by night, unless when the weather is set- 
tled and serene, the mat-guard, or curtain, should 
always be used, in order that (he air may be there- 
by aoftened in its passage to the plants. 
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It is the practice of most growers to shade the 
plants when they are under a strong sun, or when 
the sun shines, be it ever so weakly. This is a 
practice of which I do not approve ; consequentiy, 
it is but seldom that I make nse of it for whetn 
all things are right in and about the frame, after 
uncovering and paying the necessary attention 
to it in the morning, I give air to the plants pro- 
portionate with the existing state of heat, and ex- 
cept in extreme cases after leaving them at this time, 
pay them no more attention until the afternoon; 
when it is necessary that the lights should be shut 
down, or covered up for the night. 

Watering the plants is a very important operatioo 
in the cultivation of the Cucumber, and one which 
requires some discretion. Under the common 
modes of cultivating this plant, there is generally a 
great dampness constantly rising from the dung, ov 
fermenting substance, through the earth, which at 
an early season, makes it dangerous to give water, 
except in very small quantities ; and even when the 
plants are evidently in want of it, there is often a 
hazard in giving them the necessary supply ; for if 
the weather happens to be dull and unfavourable at 
a time when there is much moisture in the bed, 
there being but little or no command over a super- 
abundance, it is permitted to remain so long in every 
part of the bed, that the juices of the plants become 
so corrupted, as to bring on, or at least to prepare 
them to receive a disease, commonly known by the 
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Bfsunecf The Canker." This disease is so com- 
moiily known as to render a description of it nn«- 
Beeessary ; and never having been troubled with it, 
add being dispossessed of all fear concerning it in fa- 
tttre, I will here first refer to what has already been 
advanced upon the subject of watering in the seed* 
lisg-bed, and further offer an observation or two. — 
That heat and moisture properly applied are con^ 
ststant withy and beneficial to, the Cucumber, may 
be easily known by looking at the plants in a hot 
tWDfimer's day, in which, as is sometimes the case> 
m shower of rain comes on them quickly, and is al- 
most as quickly again dried off by solar inftuence : 
Are not its effects surprising.^ But further, stay 
mntfl the next morning, and upon the supposition 
ibat there has been a warm and a calm nighty their 
improvement will appear to be so great as to beggar 
description, unless it should so happen that they 
baye been planted in an unfavourable situation^ or 
rather in a soil stagnated with water, and not prcK 
perly drained. This certainly can never be the case 
with the bed which 1 have recommended, and there<» 
fore I will dismiss this subject, by stating, that as 
the plants advance in growth; more water should be 
given ; and when in a fruitful state, the weather, 
&0, being favourable, they cannot easily receive too 
much : and hy recommending all my readers to 
range from one extreme to the other, as reason and 
and experience shall dictate ; and also by stating^ 
tiKit except towards evening, when there is a pros«^ 
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the day, and the sun at the same time be shining 
powerfully upon them, they will require to ba 
■haded until the moisture be, in some degree, eva- 
porated, or the influence of the suu, in some mea- 
sure, subsided. 

The season having advanced, and a good supply 1 
of fruit for some length of time being obtaioed from 
a careful atlenlion to the rules above-stated, it j 
will be needful to make preparation for the nexlt 
year's seed, before the season is too far advanced. 

Choice of seed has already been stated to be an 
important feature in the growth of the Cucumber, 
and this being the time wheD choice should be made,' 
it is of consequence that it should be done judi*' < 
siously. As before stated, the Cucumber family is* I 
a very sportive one ; and it often happens, that o 
and the same geed-fruit produces a great variety of 
sorts ; and upon lb e sup position, that there arebalf-a- 
dozen chosen therefrom for the purpose of being* 
grown, it is probable, if proper attention has not' 
beoD paid in saving it, that there will be almost a> 
many distinct kinds. This being the case, it is re- 
quisite that attention should be given, not only to 
fccure a frnit which is to produce seed from the 
most approved kind, but also to have the same fer- 
tiliaed with the polen of n good variely also. This 
la>t-named parent, is, in point of fact, the most im- 




portant of llie two; and therefore, when a fruit is 
■elected for tbe above purpose, if there be more 
sorts than one in ihe frame, I recommend that the 
branch, or sboot, whicli bears it, he laid into tbe 
carlb just previous to ihe expansion of the blossom, 
and covered with about an inch of earth, within a 
few inches of the fruit, which, together with lh« 
shoot that bears it, should be cohered with a bell- 
glass, so pressed into the earth as to exclude any sort 
ofinsect; when the blossom is fullyexpunded, remove 
the glass, and set, or impregnate the fruit with a male 
blossom, talien from the best fruit-bearing sort which 
can be obtained ; place the glass oyer it as before, 
and so let it remain until tbe fruit has been set for 
three or four days, in which time the blossom at its 
end, will in some measure be decayed. The slaaa 
being removed, and tba fruit exposed as the others, 
it will re(]uire no estra atteQlion, until it will be 
^own quite yellow, when it may be cut oH' the 
plant— tbe seed taken out of it, washed, dried, and 
preserved in tbe usual tpay. The plant which bears 
the seed-fruit, should not be permitted to bear other 
fruiE except in small quantities ; suppose for exam- 
pie. there are two plants in one light, or six in a 
three-light frame : these plants should not be per* 
milted to swell more than three fruit each at any 
one time, therefore, one at a time beside that which 
is intended for se^d, will be quite sufficient for 
the seed-bearing plant lo produce. But should 
there be one plant only in a light, and this is better 
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than more,* iLe number of fruit may be increased ao 
as to bear some affinity with the increased {)asturage 
wMob tbe plants have to nourish them. 

Seed should be sown at intervals, from Novem- 
ber nntil April, for successiona! crops, which, 
should be done according to the extent of the esta- 
blishment and quantity of fruit required. The walla 
of the beds in which they are to be planted, may be 
reduced in their height and substance as the season 
advances, and the rubble at their base may be en- 
tirely dispensed with,tlie linings, also, which are 
dispensably necessary for the purpose of keeping up I 
the heat to the required height in the beds built at aa 
earlyseason, may in like manner be reduced ; and if ] 
at any time the roots of the plants are found to ba { 
growing into them, great care should be exercised I 
that they be not hurt by toa powerful an application. I 
of heat against them ; but if more heat should | 
be required inside the bed than can be girea j 
with safety by the linings, this may be remedied by 
throwing a quantity of hot dung, grass, &c. into tho J 
vault and also against its ends, which may be coa- 
tiuued until the weather has become serene and 
settled, when the plants should generally be fully 
exposed thereto. On the approach of tbe dull sea- 
son, however, protection and assistance, as abovQ, i 
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should in some measure be resumed, in order to insure 
health and frnitrnlncsa in a long continued season. 

What has been stated npon the habits and growth 
of the Cucumber, may principally with propriety be 
applied to the Melon, but as a few variations are 
required, 1 will, hoping they may be serviceable to 
some of my readers, very briefly notice them. 

First, then, I remark that the seed for the first 
crop Deed never to be aowti before the month of 
February, being three months later then is recom- 
mended for that of Cucumbers ; and that in no case 
should there he more or less than one plant nn- 
der eacli light. Nest to this, I observe that 
the earth in which Melons are grown should 
be of a firm texture, and instead of laying 
lightly aa for Cucumbers, it should be beaten or 
trodden down firmly : it should also be covered with 
road scrapings, sifted tolerably fine to the depth of 
one inch over the whole surface : this, while (in a 
great measure) it preserves the branches in a sound 
state, discourages the breed of Animalculic — en- 
courages surface roots — and as an Upper stratum, is 
fwith me) indispensable. Another variation is, tbat 
as the fruit advances in growth and towards ripening, 
less water should be giYen than previously, hot at 
all times extremes shonid be avoided, in order that 
there may not be any deterioration of flavour in 
the fruit, which, by the bye, should not be cut 
until it sends forth an agreeable odour, fh^ 
fourth which I notice, is that the plants, generally 
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speaking, do not require so strong a heat as Cucum- 
ber planli^ <lo by several degrees ; but aa this is a 
subject whicbcaD be decided upon only by a know- 
ledge of the tenderness or hardiness of the variety 
which is under cnltivation — I will leave it to be 
settled accordingly; — at the same time remarking 
that the Persian varieties invariably form an ex- 
ception to this rule, for as Mr. Lindley in his Guide 
to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden says, page 239, 
" Their culture is attended with peculiar dilGculties. 
They are found to reijuire a very high temperature, 
a dry atmosphere, and an extremely humid soil, 
while tbey arc at the same time impatient of an 
undue supply of moisture, which causes spotting and 
sudden decay long before the fruit is matured." 
Mr. Liadley, in continuation of this subject, very 
clearly shews that the diUiculties with which the 
British gardener has to contend, in the cultivatiop 
of these tender and delicious varieties, are very great, 
and not easily surmounted ; and every person who is 
acqaaiuted with the subject, knows that such have hi- 
therto been the fact, and that Mr. Lindley's obser- 
vations thereupon are well worthy of an excellent 
AUTaOK. These dilhculties, however apparentiy 
insurmountable, now no longer exist, but are easily 
overcome; and the necessary balance of heat and 
moisture which in Persia arises out of the very na- 
ture of the climate and mode of cultivation," is easily , 
obtained by throwing a sufficient quantity of water ' 
i the vault boneath the wattled-work, to c 



by means of a strong beat, a constant and great ex- 
halation thereia, wbicli being condensed collects on 
every part thereof, and is by capillary attraction, 
efTectual in causing the required humidity in the 
soil, while at the same time the airinside the frame 
is kept in a dry state. 1 would further observe, 
that the vines or branches of the plants, should be 
trained upon a trellis, elevated two or three inches 
above the soil, that they should be pruned but little, 
and also that the fibres of the plants should he en- 
couraged by an application of liquid manure, 
which, being excellent, may be composed of serum, 
or the thin part of hnllock's blood, one third — 
and rain water, two thirds. Each plant should 
have three or four pints of this liquid given 
them when the frait isahout the size of a walnut, and 
the same repeated when tbey are half grown ; itahould 
be poured over the surface of the bed with a 
common watering-pot, 'withont a rose, and most of it 
where tbe roots of the plants are most abundant, for 
botli the appearance and flavour of tbe fruit is, by a 
judicious attention to this particular, much im- 
proved. But if by any person it should be thought re- 
quisite to keep the roots entirely confined to pure food, 
or earth for the attainment of this object,* it can be 
easily done by covering the top of each wall, when they 
are first built, with slate or boards, or indeed any 
thing else which would forbid their entering them; 
bull am fully satisfied that the extent of surface which 
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tLe bed presents, will (if of a good sort, sncli 
for iastaDce as the Rmooth-skin scarlet- fleshed, 
or the green Egyptian) nnder the treatment above 
recommended, in every case, be saflicient to pro- 
produce fniit not only fiae in appearance, bat also, 

of EXQUISITE PLAVOUB. 
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The aullior of the foregoing treatise having been 
particularly requested, by several of his friends, to 
subjoin a few observatious on the growth of early 
potatoes, and being determined upon not receiving 
any commendation, which in truth belongs to 
another, he thinks he cannot do better than to pro- 
duce a copy, or the substaace of a communication, 
which he addressed to a friend some time since, and 
whieh oonreya the best information his esperieuce 
enables him to give. 



Id answer to your enquiries concernlMf wbat I coniider 
to be tlie best mode of managing of earl; crops of Potatoee, I 
beg leave to iaform joo that the subject bag been treated U)>aa 
b; several persons in (be Gardener's Magazine, and especially 
by a Denbignsbire gardener, volume ii) page ITI, SIT, con- 
sequently the in!<inua[ions of an Horticaltnral Amateur res- 
fccling Ibe origipality or eecrecj of mode of growth. 



ai appcarcfl in the — ^ , are founded la ignorance, and 

unworHiy the sttentian of pr>ctio«], and eapeci ally of scientific 

But jrnu a^k me for aitKtemenlormy "tnaHe of proceeding 
with earlj forced crops," In complying with tliis request I 
with you clearly to uaderstand, that although I have in some 
measure been acqnoinled with the aystctn from my yoolh, 
still I had not, and in all proliabjlity I never Bhould have 
brought it to my onn satisfaction, without reading upon the 
sobject as treated upon in the work above referred la, and as 
yoo are a reader thereof, I should not feel disposed to do any 
thing more than direct yonr attention to the subject as (herein 
contained, if, as applied to early forced crops, it were not for 
some deriations from, or improve meuta xpon .tlte ttdrm 
Iticrehi laid down, and which in great brevity I now liaad yau. 
rtia, { presjHne, ahnost ua necessary fur me to state, that a 
strong bottom-heat and much confinement, or seclusion from 
Ihe open air, is contrary to tlie nature and ha hi I a of Polatoes; 
therefore, nil h oat entering iato detail on the subject of build- 
ing die bed for Ihcm, suffice it Hiat I merely state, that there 
sboald bejDstvnoagfa ef Hie fc rmeuting substance used to »■■« 
* genTIe warmlk in the trame, tiiatis, it shoold be just s«i)i. 
eient to raise the Thermometer to the temperate point.* 

Geneially speaking it may be said, that the beginning of the 
year—January the first, is early enough in the season to com- 
mence growing, or making preparation for growing this plant. 
Those which are chosen for growth should he of ■ good early 
and short-top kind. Those intended for seed should also have 
been taken up when about three parts grown, and exposed to 
the action of Che sun and air, but not to either the rain, or the 
dewsthroughtheniglit,until they become quite ^hrivdleil, and 
whichwilltaliefrom three tosix weeks: they shoald then he put 
into the earth and on a dry spot three orfaurfeetdeep,|and there 
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rensin tmt?! witbrii sbomt a mmtth or six wee^9 «f the ttme of 
their b«in^ planted. When they are taken oat of the eartli 
they need not to be cut but planted ^rhole, should cntthi|^, 
however, be preferred, theerown end — or that which contains 
the greatest quantity of eyes, is that which should be chosen 
for the first crop; but whatever is done in this matter, they 
should be Faid on the floor of a warm room or in a bot-lM>afle ; 
the floor should be one which resists the entrance of their 
roots, and each tuber or part of a tuber should lay three or 
fonr inches asunder, and the whole covered with a piece of 
flaanel, which should be kept moist until their shoots appear 
and are grown an inch or two in length, when the covering 
should be taken off and a quantity of sand put in between 
them for the purpose of encouraging their roots, which will be 
very freely emitted from every shoot. The sand should not 
be less than half an inch nor more than an inch in depth, 
which should generally be kept moist. When the shoots are 
grown to the height of four inches the plants will be fit to be 
planted, or rather transplanted into their final habitation ; the 
surface of which should be a stratum of light soil — nothing 
better than a mixture of old tan and mortar-rubbish, about- 
six or nine inches deep. Previously to disturbing them, it 
will be proper to water the sand freely, so that it may adhere 
to the roots of the plants, upon which will be found numerous 
young tubers, about the size of marrow-fat peas ; these of 
course must be preserved, and the plants tenderly dealt with. >• 
When planted they should be placed in fleet drills, and in no 
case should the young tubers be covered with more than an 
inch of soil, until the first crop of them be taken from the 
plants, when the earth may be drawn round their stems, in 
order to encourage a reproduction of tubers. 

Yon will remember, that the plants should be exposed to 
the weather at every favourable opportunity, that is, always 
when the atmosphere is a few degrees above the freezing 
point; and in other matters — such as defending them from the 
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severity of the weather, renewing the heat of the bed, water- 
ing, &c. they ihonld be attended to according to general 
practice. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours, &c. Sec. 
J. SMITH, 

Whitton Road, 
Ipswich, 1832. 
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MELONS 

Variations from the rules in the growth of Cucumbers^ — to 

be observed in that of 51« 52. 

Difficulties removed in cultivating the Persian varieties of 53. 
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Early, brief observatims on the growth of ... . 54, 55, 56. 

BHUBARB, &c., 
Its growth noticed 31 . 
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BRRATA. 

Pi^ 19, instead of Directions for building the Fruitiag-bed, 
read^Otf the covstrvction and general manage- 
ment OF THE FruITIN0«BEO. 

Page 18, for Loammy, read— loamy. 

Page 24, fourth line from the bottom, for began to think on 

this subject, read — ^began to think on this, as a principle, 

in £6r<nngthe vegetable under consideration. 
Page 28, eleventh line from ^ bottom, for the whole length 

of the tube, read— that pan of the tube which is between 

the two frames. 



REFERENCE TO THE PLATE. 



PLAN— FIGURE 1. 
A The WalU. 
B The Vaalt. 
C The Linings 
D Mushroom or Asparagus-bed 

FIO : 2. (Longitudinal Sbctkv') 
A »nd B The Walls. - 
4 The Stakes nvhich bind the rubble at their base. 

1 The Holes \vhich she aid be pierced through 

them when the linings are built. 
C The Wattled-work, and Dung above them. 
D The Earth. 
E The Frame. 
F The End-linings. 
6 Mushroom or Asparagns-bed* 
H The Frame for their growth. 

2 The Tube which conducts heat from the vault 
I Flue, which is supposed to be stopt up, to pre- 
vent overheating the mushroom bed. 

FIG: 3, (Transverse Sbction) 

A WaUs 

9 Rubble at their base 

B The Vault. 

C The Linings. 

D Wattled-work and Dung above the vault. 

£ The Earth, 

F Lights when closed. 

G The Lights Raised for the admission of air, 
with Mat-guard or Curtain. 

H Flowei Pots reversed and fixed in the 8oil| 
from which in practice there should be holes 
pierced to the corner of the vault B« 



